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ABSTRACT / 

Reflecting the ideas of Roland Barthes, this paper 
exaames the nature and iaportance of ayth as a type of speech. The 
investigation proceeds by discussing myth frosi the perspectives of 
both traditional and conteaqporary disciplines, then considers the 
universality of sqrth, its religious iaqpulse, and its functions. Using 
.exaaples froa television news coverage (the Iranian crisis) and 
popular culture (other television prograaiing, such as soap operas and 
situation coaedies like "All in the Faaily," and the John Wayne 
ayth), the paper delineates several fun::tions of ayth: (1) to - 
xuterpret and fit unfaailiar situations into old syabolic aolds; (2) . 
to create exemplary aodels for a whole society ^by translating a 
single life-history into an archetype; (3) to construct a "languagfi 
of arguaent," whereby conflict is presented and aediated, such as \ the 
resolution of conteaporary social probleas in the science fiction' 
series "Star Trek"; and (4) to organise reality, history, end- 
experience into recognizable patterns. Th? ^aper also exaaines the 
ways in which culture, ayth, ritual, and . ueology are entwined, and 
postulates the effects of challenging ayths, creating ayths, and 
destroying ayths (deaythologizing) . In this last respect, and noting 
that ayths aust be unrecognized as being such to be potent, the paper 
questions the role of the coonunication scholar in exposing myths to 
public scrutiny. (RL) . ^ 
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For th% grett •neay of truth If oft^n not th« 
dtliberat«9 opntriYed, dishc^jist—but the ttyth-«» 
persistent, i;>ersuasive axid unreallstio* 

Too often, ve hold fast to oliohes of our 
forebears/ We enjoy the ooafort of opinion without 
the discfofflTort of thought. 



John P. Kennedy, June 11, 1962 
vital Speeohea q£ JJuL £1X XZVII No% 1 9 
!) p. 



lJuly 15, 1962) p. 598. 



}ihil% th% m%r% aentlon of th% word "ayth" today In coanunlcatloa 
olrclta ovokat aany Inttrpratatlona, thi praaant dlaouaalon will ,ba 
guldad by tha laanlng put forward by Elrk, Profaaaor of Claaaica at 
Caabrldga/ and author of.atanda*^ taxt;a In tba f laid J "Mytha oonoarn 
us," oUAm Kirk, "b«oau8« of aan** •nd«arlng ln&lat«po« on carrylns 
quMl-aytblcal aodos of thought, ^zyrasalon and ctfaaunlcatlon Into a 
^auppoaadly aolantlflo aga."^ As for a naat'daflnltlon of ayth, howavar. 
Kirk dlsabuaaa ua airan to tha poaalblllty. "Thara la no ona daflnltlon 
of iVth," baoausa what tha authoi»ltlaa call aythi, "dlffar anoraoualy In 
thalr Borphology and .aoolal fuaotloDa."^ Tha atymologloal atratagy of 
arriving at a daflnltlon la^lao unhalpful In thla oaaa. Tha Qraak word 
*Buth08*aXlrk raalnda lia, aaana a tala, aoaathlng, ona uttara, a 
^tatj^^nt, Aatory, a plot or a play.^ Claarly, thara la nora to ayth* 
than that. Aa a working atratagy for thla dlaouaalon, than, aach 
authority will aupply tha daflnltlon raqulrad by tha oontaxt. 

Tha plonaar anthropologlat« Bronlalow Nallnowakl, aald that mytha 
vara aacrad In aaaanoa and dlatlngulabad batwaan mytha and lagenda or 
folktalaa which night ba historical or antartalnlng in charactar.^ 
Clyda Cluckhorn, tha acknowladgad authority on tha Navaho, on tha othar 
h)Md, clalaad othar functlona of ayth lnclu<!0d alapla antartalnaant and 
mtallaotual adlfloatlon.^ Kirk notaa that many intalllgent people 
arpaot ayth not to ba learned or raaaon^bla, but rathar to ba pcatloal, 

ayattollo and beautiful. Ha notaa, how. er, that In reality "Myths are 

^ 7 
often none of theae thlnga— ^aany are prca&lo, utilitarian and ugly."' 



HlMt«tnth o«n^ury t6l)0lart".w«r« fatalnattd by th« solantlfto study 
of aytlui and th«lr ooDor«t« dasorlptKuw stlrl'l h«Y« ya1u«: Max MuXlar 
aald ayth waa a "dlaaaaa of languaga." Aadraw Lang aaaartad .that ayth 
raaultad froa a paraoalflcatloh of natural fdrcaaior phanoaanat a aontal 

« 

proooaa cbaractarlatlo bf tho anlalatl'o atago of culturo. Sir Jaaaa 

Frasor rogardod aytha aa alatakon axplanatlona of^huaan or natural 

. - a ' ■ . ' ' 

phonoaana/* Ethnology hka ahoton, howavar, for "prlaltlYa" aan, that 

•* ' 
ayth aaant a trua atory.that wa^ a aoat praoloua traasura bacauaa It waa, 

aaora^,' a aodal to lira by, and da«ply algnlflcant to tho Intarlor llfa. 

If thf irirlout tcholars oan't Mr«« on • definition, or If thmy 

ar«/ln faoli, dUoutftlng different tntltlea all laballad "aytht^.vhy 

ahould tha ooaaunloatlon aoholar, or adra apaolf loally, thjt rhatorlcaT 



scholar, bothar to atudy tha pbanoaanpn at all?^ Tha ana war la that avan 
If ona vara abl a to avoid tha acholarly ground^wall of Intaraat In ayth 
quaal-ayth, th# Inalgbta provldad by tha atudy of ayth apeal^ to 
pArauaalva procoaaaa. Brlafly, for tha ooaaunlcatlon aoholar, aythlo 
an^yala aiy explain auch of what la aoat relevant. 

lourrlrrg daaorlptlon of nyth la that aa with apaotaolea, ona 
aaaa throiwTtha oiythloal lana tha objaotlva world without naoaaaarlly 
balng awara of tha dlatortlng funotlon of thoaa apaotaolaa. Myth la a 
aadluB of ooaaunloatlona it aaaaa that, without naoaaaarlly aocaptlog 
McLuhanPa vauntad aquation. It la a aadlua whloh affaota tha c^eptlon 
of jiaaaa^la* That la, ayth haa a rhetorical function* 

Roland Barthaa la aa generoua In t|ie extenalon of hla tera "fflyth** 

J 

aa McLuhan la In hla definition of "aadluBa" Barthaa aaaa ayth Iq 
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wrentllos, In d«terg«at and In autoaobll* dtslgn. Everything o|in be 

■jrth: ^ . i 

« 

^* Myth la a typa of apaaoh. Myth cannot poaalbly 
ba an objact, r oonoaptt or an Idaa; It la % aoda of 
algnlfldatlont a fora. Slnpa' cyth la a typa of 
apaaolu avarythlnt can ba a ayth proTldiid It la 
.conrayM by a.dlaoouraae Myt)i la not daflnad by tha 
. object of tha Maaaga, but by tha vay It uttara thla 
aaaaaga; thara ara foraal llalta to ayth, thara ara 
no *aubatannial« onaa«^ 



^Tha atudy of iiyth^ for Barthaa, balonga to tha province of a 

' . ♦ ^, 

ganaral aclanca^-aaalologyj^ Myth la a aaalolo^lo^Z^yataa Juat aa 
language la, and can ba lookad at In tha Sauaaurlan ayataa of algnlfiari 
tha algnlflad and tha algn. Languaga, howavarn la tha objact, or tha 
rav aatarlal of ayth. Myth appllaa a aaalolog^lal ayataa to a 
aaalologlcal ayatap, a langua^a to a language, and la, Ip Barthaa* 
taraa, a M^tmimnguag^^ Thua writing, or plcturaa, or any othar aaaaaga^ 
bearing object la fair gaae iForHhe aythologlat ualng aaalologlcal 
prlnclplaa. Hla de^rlptlona of the aythologlcr.l attrlbutea of the 
detergent Oa'^ would be verj^fMlllar to a x4)etorlcal crltlo who analyzed 
a texdvlalon coaaerclal for any Aaarloan aoap powder. Glve,n the 
fraaework of rhetorlcal^crltlclaa aa propoaed by Becker, V or Booth, 
Bacthea la indulging In r^tortcal crltlclaa. In a rhetorical franework 
one^ 9oyld inquire Into the aUUU. of the aoap powder, or aeek to 
deteralnif the aaUUCAAJU ^trperatlng In hla exaaplea of aythlc 
coaaunlcatlooi Barbara Varnlok has aarked out the Interface between 
atructurallaa and rbetwlcal crltlclaa,^^ and the lapllcatlona aha makea 
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apply to. the Barthtalan Insights^ ' ^ 

Even with a saalotlo piirapeotlvat the oonventlonal communlcatldn 
80hoXar*flrinaJ.ght8 into the nature of uyth hold up well, and despite 
aeeainig oontradlcltona tb the aealotlc approaoh, oan be reconciled with 
It rather neatly* For ezaapley A«J«M« Sykea, writing In 1970, defined 
myth aa ^'the expression of abstract Ideas In concrete forn,"^^ and said 
that ayth was a narrative mode of a general situation; was emotional,^ 
Concise, but not precise; was universally understood; although a 
generalization, yet was concrete and particular; and conveyed a 
perception of a whole* Be claimed; 

The propositions made above overlap to some 
extent and the relatlonj^ between them seem vague and 
difficult to order In a logical sequence* This Is 
unavoidable; the essence of myth la that It la an 
entity and cannot be broken down Into exclusive 
' categories* The whole Is more than the sum of Its 
parts*'^ 

He went 'on to quote NcLuhan: "Myth Is the mode of simultaneous 
awareness of a complex group of causes and ^effects*" The 
categorization he deemed Impcaslble la not, however, the deep structure 
of the semlotlclan which Barthes, for example, would apply co myths* 

Waldo Braden, llrmltlng himself to a public speaking context and 
concentrating on Southern susceptlbllltes to mythic appeals, explained 
how myth must permeate a discourse, and how It Ir not a'rhetorlcal 
appendage*^*^ Both Sykes and Braden add a dimension to the discussion on 
myths In that they show how specific human agents can use myths for 
their own ends* While this Is not the prime concern of the 



anthropologlaty clasaldat, or eaaaylat who might have a deterministic 

a 

Tlev of hlatory and aoclety. It la Important to the acholar of 
ooomunloatlon* 

The aoolologlaty C« Wright Mllla aeea myth aa a atep^ In the 
degradation of political phlloaophy to mere rhetoric: 

Ideology, aa the public face of a political 
phlloaophy, often becomea almply myth or folklore; 
very often too even a minimum of Ideology vltbera 
away: all that la left la an empty and Irrelevant 
rhetoric J ^ 



Two Engllah communication acholara with a structurallat 
perapectlve, John Flske and John Hartley, alao aee myth aa an 
Intermediary between aoclal vlalon and baalo communication.^ ^ They are 
Intereated in the progreaalon from rhetoric to Ideology, and In their 
atruotural critique of television newaeaata, in which they deacrlbe 
their ahot-by-ahot analyaia of a film of Britiah troopa in Northern 
Ireland, they poatulate a hierarotty in aymbolic communication. The 
flrat order la the aign itaelf , the aecond order la a myth (in the 
Barthealan aenae), and tlie third order la ah ideology* 

\ 

/ 

/ 

Qplvepaalitv sL MZ(lL« ' 

One attribute of mytha agreed on by acholara la their appearance 
across cultures geographically and chronologically aeparated. Campbell, 
for Inatance, mentiona the univeraality of the myth of the virgin 
blrth.^^ Thi^ leada to the auppoaition of the univeraality of myths and 
the queatlon aa to whether or not modern man has myths an^ la affected 
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'Vf mytha. Because anthropologlata deaorlbe aytha as methods of 
preoelvlng the world, by their nature nyths are Invisible to those whoa 
they hold In thrall. 

The psychologist, Carl Jung, fouiMl that myth was "what Is believed 
always, everywhefe^y everybody."^^ Jung posited the existence of4| 
colloctlTe unconscious, below the level of each Individual's personal 
unconscious/ An Indefatigable mythologizer hlmself,22 ju^g spread the 
acoeptanoe of the notion of arohetypea or unlveraal Ifflages vhloh reaided 
m the yohlo 11 > common to mankind. Abutely avare of Nletzche*a 
lamentable fate as the Inevitable reault of bar^ hla Innermoat vlalon 
to an unaooeptlQg gieneratlon, Jung couched all hla wrltloga In the gulae 
of aolenoe aa, for ezamplet In the Junglan axiom: ''The ontogeny of 
dream recapltulatea the pbylogeny of myth,"^^ la then Ironic that In 
our aupremely aecular age archetypal crltlclam la ao niaeful for a 
literary critic auch aa Frank McConnell who, In Storvtellig f and 
MYthiaklngf uaea the archetypea of King, Knight, Detective and Clown to 
explain cinema atylea. The circle Ima been completed by Thomaa . Kuhn In 
JQlft StruQtare gg. Sclentifla Revolution who found bythlc dlmenslona In 
aolentlflc thought 

The popularlser of aclence, Carl Sagan, coja^dered mytba to be the 
rlcheat, moat Intricate and moat profound Inalghta obtained from human 
Introapectlon.^^ A aclentlat with reapect for preclae aclentlflc 
meaaurement of aatronomlcal obaervatlon, geological duration, and 
aubmoleculfir activity, Sagan did not employ the term, ''myth'' in Ita 
popular meanlQg of aome thing "widely believed and contrary to fact," but 



aa a "metaphor of soae aubtlety oiva aubject difficult to deacrlbe in 
any other way." He quated Saluatiua* definition from the fourth 
century: . "Nytha are thlnga which never happened but alwaj^a are," and* 
noted : 

In the Platonic dlaloguea and Uia Rapubllo . 
every tine Socrates cranks up a 8iyth~the parable of 
tt\e cave, to tike the aost celebrated example, we 
' know we hav^ arrived at something 'central. 

V ' 

Sagan speculated that myth Is so pervasive In t|ie human species, so 
Integral ia the consciousness of the human being that It may be hard- 
wired In the brain* He pointed but how medical science has debunked the 
common sense notions that, from the vlen of br|dn physiology, reading 
^nd wrltlcg, or r .cognizing words and numbers are similar activities. 
He cited experiments with the braliii>damaged which have shown that there 
are specific loci' for the different mental activities, and various 
abstractions, such as "parts of speech" In grammar seem to be wired Into 
specific regloni of the brain. This view offers an explanation why myth 
has so basic an appeal and why It Is lodged so ^ deep In the ^hnman 
psyche. 2^ 

Communication scholars have long bfien familiar with tho Insights of 
^dward T. Hall as proposed in Thm Slleiit Languagft. ^7 pointed out 

that lessona learned "Inforaally'' (tflt: yut teohnloal or ei^pllolt 
Inatruotlon) are. accepted ka part of nature and realde In the 
lndlvldual*8 belief ayatem. Theae factora of routlde experience are 
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\ Itirg^ly out of the ladlwidual*s awareneas and are usually tak$A for 
grantiNl or Ignored* Mytba are^almllarly aooepted without <Hta«tlon, 

' Ralph Waldo Eaeraon oategorloally stated that ve oould not icnov our 
own mythology beoauae dlatanofl vjta eaaentlal for the reoogtiltlon and 
Interpretation of aytha*^^ Beoauae of thla Inherent elualveneaa, mythl6 
''thought la difficult to isolate jand analyze, -expressed as It Is In what 
Clifford Oeertz called "Intricate -^synbollc webs as vaguely defined as 
they are «eiiotlonally charged*"^^ Because one of the* essential features 
ot myths Is that they "operate in men*s Binds without their being aware 
of the fact,* as. Levi-Straua^ clainedy^.C^ this inaccessabili^/y is 
reflected in current anthropolugical use by the teriis "e^ic and "etic"* 
Originally coined by linguist Kenneth Pike on the analogy' of "phonetic* 
and "phomemic",^^ the terms emphasize the differences between the 
perspectives of the carriers of a culture (emic) and a perspective that 
does not involve the viewpoint of. those involved In a culture (etic)* 
This may explain why communication studies have largely ignored mythic 
aspects of discourse within the U*S* Scholars who attempt to isolate 
the role of myth in the public discourse of their own culture are faced 
with all the constraints of emic analysis* As myth reifies the oultur^e, 
it "naturalises" many aspects of life for the scholar-participant alsoy 
thereby rendering itself invisible* 

jjlft StruQturftliflt P^rapeotlvefl, 

Kirk, the plassicisty claimed Hhat there are three major 
developments in the modern study of myths* The first is that the myths 
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^of prlaftlva aool^tl^/&ra rdlavant to tha aubjeot aa a vhola; The 
aQololQ£lata«»aathropoloj(lata aaaoolatad with thla oontrlbutlon Inoluda 
E^ard B« Tylor, E«lla £^urkhala and Sir Jaaaa Fraxar. Tha aaoond vaa 
Fraud*a dlaooVary of thaunoonaoloua and Ita ralatlon to ay tha and 
draasaS- Tha ^hlrd, tha^noat currant » la tha atruoturaliat approach of 
Clauda LaTl-Stravsa who oonaldarad myth to ba ona spda of human 

^iiommunloatlony a product of languaga* 

* * * 

Kirk davotaa much affort to explaining Lavl<»Struaaa* Idaaa and 
provldaa a aynop9la tfhlch la unavallabla In LaTl*»Strauaa* own vbrk: 

Juat aa the alamanta of language— >80unda or 
phonemea~are maanloglaaa In laolatlon, and only 
take on algnlficance In combination with other 
? phonamea, ao th^ elementa of myth^-tha IndlYldual 
narrative elementa, tha peraona or obJacta-^-ara 
maanlogiaaa In thamaalvea, and only taica on 
algnlficance through their relation vlth each other. 
But It la not the formation of mere narrative aa 
auch that la algnlflc^nt; rather It la tha 
underlying atructure of relatione that determlnea 
the real "meaning" of a myth, Juat aa It la the r 
underlying atructure of a language that glvea it 
significance aa a meana of communication*^^ 

, StruQturaliam aaaumed that the human mind baa certain unlveraal 
oharacteriatlca and that they reflect common atructurea In the braln« 
Thus people In all oulturea think alike. In the aenae that they have the 
same mental proceaaea, and muat claaalfy phenomena In order to function. 
Vhlla many, if not moat, phenomena are contlnuoua rather than dlaorate, 
a unlveraal aapect of tha.nei^to claaalfy la oppoaltlon or contraat* 
In Arlatotellan terma, thla may be compared to the daf InlClona Which 
depefida on the gAJUlAt vhat the thing la, and the ili££fiCAaLi&f what 
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dlatlngulahea It from everything elae* For Levl-Strauaa, all contra&ta 
and oppoalt^ona, of which the scat fundaaental la binary (goo^-evll, 
whlte-blackf klgh-low, young-old) are reflectlona of the human need to 
convert oontlnuoua contraata Into abaolut€k contra8||3* Myt^, for Levl^ 
Strauaa, haa t)ie function of explaining the^eM^ltlona which may be 
Intrlnalcally artifacts of the human mental claaaScicatlon proceaa^ that * 
la, of reaolvlng logical oontradlctloatf*^^ KlrtnS carefia to give hla 
own view 9 however, which la that while Levl-Strauad formally malntalna 
that the content of mytha la Irrelevant; he doea, in fact, rely on 
apeclflo content for hla ultimate Interpretation. 

What la agreed upon by repreaentativea of many dlaclpllnea, la that 
Levl-Strauaa maintained that mytha arlae from the universal human dealre 
to underatand and come to terma with the fundamental and discomforting 
oontradlctiona in life experlencea faced by all people in all oulturea 
at all timea. For exumj^s^^^illiam Kelly, a oritio of American popular 
culture, uaed the atructurallat approaolr^.^ana^^ Saturdy JgjLght Fever 
which portrayed, aooletal and peraonal value aysteda-4a v^^^^^^*^'^ 
"bultural anthropologlat, Conrad Kottak, found it Juat aa appropriate a 
procedure to apply Levi-Straua9*a atructurallat aaaumption to analyze 
modern Americana* attitudea to the mythology dlaaeminated by the Dianey 
organisation as he did ,to the mythologies of the Mbuti pygmiea in the 
Ituri foreat* Kottak discuaaed the Mickey Mouae totem, the pilgrimage 
to Dianeyworld, fc >tball, rock muaic and^^her aapeota of Americ^ 
culture* He addreaae'tl the American to foreatall objeotiona: "Aa an 
American native, you probably queation thia atructural anthropological 
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perspective on football and rook, Juat aa South Amerloan Indiana 
Inf >rBant8 algtit doubt a atruotural analyala of their Important 
■yi;ha«"35 siallarly, Michael Real, a critic of maaa culture, deacrlbed 
the Super Bowl aa mythic apectaole, and choae to atudy Disneyland, 
Marcua Velby, and Billy Graham In an attempt to underatand the 
relationship between culture and communication.^^ 

liZjbk AQlL The Rellgloua ImDUlse « 

Neroea Ellade, &n hlatorlan of religions, followed Nallnowakl In 
linking myth to the rellgloua lmpulse.37 m tradltl6nal aocletlea, 
according to Ellade, the reliving of the deeda of the goda and heroes 
Imported a saoramental aapect to ttuman exlr>tenoe which waa rich In 
significance. Myth permeated dally life through work and handlorafta. 
Bllade*8 Ideas bridge the Interiretatlon of myth in [n?lmltlve aocletlea 
"to myth In modern life. With the Industrial revolution and the 
aeoularlzatlon of work, man feels himself to be the prisoner of work in 
which he can never eacape from time* He, in reaction, expenda hia 
rellgloua tmqpulae in ^leiaure time, in entertainment where one muat look 
for the mytha of modern mam The mythical attitude is found in the 
modern^s distractions an<) in unconscious psychic activity (dreams; 
fantasies and noatalgias). 

Because so much of modern man'a leiaure time is spent with 
television, for example, it is eaay to aee how Eliade*a framework 
appeala\to the mass media scholar, who can use^the structaraliat or 
semiotio approach to analyse and explaln^filma or televlalon programa* 

14 
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.Bllade would have the aoholar apply the aoienoea of coaparativa 
^ rallgloDf 'ethaology, orlaatallaBy depth«»p^yohology and the ayatematlo 
atudy of ayaboliaa (which helped modern society underatand primitive 
aooletlea), tj^ the taak of underatandlog nodern nedla*^^ Myth has not 
been eliminated In modern aoclety^^it haa been repreaaedf partly Into 
the obacurer levela of the psyche, * partly ^nto the secondary or 
Irresponsible activities of soclety.^^ In this view he echoed the bleak 
vision of Lewis Numfcrd who in T|^e Mvth of The ^^ohina deaoribad the 
psyqhlc consequences df mass culture determined by current teohnologlal 
prlorltlea.*° 

Bllade argued for modern Weatern understanding^ of archaic and 
Oriental cultures. He proposed that It la Important to note that 
"archaic and oriental cultures succeeded In conferring positive values 
on anxiety, /leath, aelf^abasement, chaos • • • values which to modern 
man man are only terrifying, absurd or dempnic."^^ An obaerver 
ohronldllQg modern American televl&lon*a treatment of rebmat Iranian 
behavior, especially that of the Ayatollah Khomeini, muat aee the 
parallel with Ellade*a Ideas. Such an obaerver la a Profeaaor of 
Engllah at Columbia Unlveraity, Edward Said, who writing in Haroar'a 
claimed that despite the network's mllllon«dollar-a-day coverage from 
Tehran, little has emerged aave a few jiytha amounting to *Ialaa bates 
Amerlca*"^^ ThI rltuallatlc sameness of the stories, the cabalistic 
recounting of the numbers (how many hostages, how many days), the 
personification of complex entitles, the reductlonlsm of "the three 
minute courses on the history of Islam" are all the atuff of myth for 

15 
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the atlmooentrlo vlSwer. 

Slallarly, Ellade olaiaed that tha mythological Impulaa oparatea 
for tba Bodarn VMtarn adolaacant who parcalYaa real or laaglnary haroaa 
and talaa of advantura oi^tha aoraah«.^3 purtharaora, olalaad Ellada, 
avail If wa ^o^ no acoouat of tba rltuallatlc orlglna^kid mythological 
atruotura of tha draaa or flla, and naglaotad aaathatlo conaldarationa 
antlraly, tha tlaa apauit by aodarn nan In thaaa dlTaralons la a 
halghtanad, oo^ntratad tlaa of a d^. Parent quality froa aara aacular 
duration. Thia phyaloal tlaa aodarn ai^ dayotaa to dlvaralon raquiraa a 
aythologlcal attltuda alallar to that of prlaltlva aan who followed 
aythloal heroea through>«ll dstalla of huaan azlatance: * labor, 
handlcrafta, war and love. *Tha reliving of that which the Qoda and 
Heroea had lived la lllo t^aapora laparted a ^oraaantal aspect to huaan 
exlatenoe," dalaed Ellade.^^ Vlth the aecularlzatlon of work, aodarn 
aan becaae the prisoner of llae, needed to "kill tlae/ and Invented aay 
dlvaralona with "concentrated tlae* Including th$ thAtre and the 
clneaa. Froa a perusal of the.Sellsen ratlnga one can gain aapla 
evidence of the devotion with wnleh modern Amerloana perfora th^se 
ritualistic exercises. 




While aany of the applloctlons^of ayth analyaia have traditionally 
been in the context of religion ahd/or oulturea teaporally and 
geographically reaoved froa our own, what la needed in thV present 
oontext is a notion of ayth that is seou:-.nr in reference find| that can be 
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applied to ooQt^iBporary Anftrloan aadla In a way that olarlflea the 
relatlonahl<> between culture and ooiiaunlcatlon. Suob a notion may be 
arrlTed at by atudylng ayth through Ita cultural funotlona* Nallnowakl 
was one of the etrongeat prqponenta of a functional approach, that la 9 
atudylng ay th Incite aoclal, ritual and ethical effects rather than as a 
body of laaglnatlTe and paeudo->aclentff Ic teiea* Hla definition of 
aythologyp. then, will serve as a starting point for a functional 
approach: ^yih Is a body of ^narratives woven Into a culture which 

dictates belief, defines ritual and acts as a chart of the social 
order ^ 

r 

n Peroentual STatea, 

Myth functions, firstly, as part of the perceptual systea of a 
culture through ifhloh unfaalllar situations, originating either within 
the culture or outside It, are Interpreted and fitted Into old syabollo 
Bolds. In helping to p^tte/n thf relationships aaong baalc beliefs, 
values and behaviors that organise social Interaction, nyths produce 
coaaon social undch*standlngs of new soelel conditions* 

Television Is a aedlua with a high degree of both faalllarlty and 
credibility partly because it structures, the culture's doalnant aode of 
perception Into all Its aessageSt particularly^ into Its coverage of 
unfaalllar situations* It does this in spite of its apparently Iconic 
^ rerresentation of reality* Perception of reality through television is 

^ ' aedlated through the aany different codes of TV, not the least of which 

S 

is based on the corpus of ayths which the produoei^ of teleaediated 
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masaagM abart vlth' tbg^r vlavara* Indaad, thara ara aUny axanplaa of 
tha atruotura of thaaa' aaaaagaa balng organlz^ad aooordlng to tha aythlo 
• naada of tha oultura for vhoaa ayaa and aara thay ara^lntandad and not 
aooordlng to the Interaal needs of the "etory" Itself. In faot, the 
atory ia oftan mada aaanlngful only vhan Ita aannar of anoodlng 
4ptarlooka with tha paroaptua^. prooaaa auppllad by tl^a vlewar, which la 
itaalf oulturaaiy ladlatad by tha Byth-sodala of aoolaty. 

A particularly apt axaapla of aytha f unctlonlng'N^a liarcaptual 
■odala through vhlch unfamiliar oondltlona ara Intarpratad, la provldM 
by Sald*a analyala of Aaarlcan praaa oovaraga of tha boataga crlala In 
Iran. Vhila tha aaaalva aaouot of hlghly-focuaaad madia attantlon on 



Iran gava tha aanaa that'Ialam aa an objactlva raallty vaa balng 
analysad In a d^tallad, rational way and waa praauma^ by mliliona of 
Amarlcana to ba fair, balancad, raaponalbla coVaraga of avanta. In fact 
It aanrad to fit the plath6ra of unfamiliar aranta in pci^t-revolutlonary 
Iran Into tha mora familiar molda of prarloualy-azlatl^g mytha 
boncarnlng lalam* American talaTlalon praaantad a varalon of avanta 
that yaa taaad on extreme etbnocantrlam, almpla-mlnded cllchea and a 
narrovly-daf Ined aelf^lntereat vh^oh tranalated every ^vent Into either 
an affront to or an enhanoament of povar* \ 
Said contended that praaa coverage waa aeverely "flawed by 
ideological hobblea" among which ware buried varioua powerful mytha* 
Theae concerned the excluaiva identification of being Veatern with 
having oivlllsa^ idealai aubordiiuctiqg the need to gain the releaae of 
the hoatagea to thy^al priority of keeping America atrong"; and 

- ^ 
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glaaorlzlQg the virtues of modernlzatloiu This "produced a concept of ^ 
Islaa whose apex and culalnatlon was the ez-Shah of Iran, both at his 
zenith as a aodern ruler and 9 when .his regime collapsedf as a casualty 
of aedleYal fanatlclsa and religiosity*" For most of the public, 
however, the mythical lens through which the news media focussed on 
events In Iran was Itself invisible. . 

.1 ^ r 

2« g*^iB]irT Model ^ 

A Second function of myth is to c^ate exemplary models for a whole 
society- In a process that translates a single llf e-lilstory into aiib 
archetype, therAy setting up patterns for imitation. The processes of 
formal rellglonsSu^ formal education in every society are Obvious:./ of 
central importance £h determining which powerful human images will be 
focussed upon and elevated to the rank of exemplary model. But as 
Bliade has pointed out, the screen media play a similar role^in setting 
up heroes and heroines to carry on myUiologioal traditions. The heroic 
figures of TT, however, dii^Bv in an important way from those of the 
more traditional media. Because of tbeiobvipus concern of TV for 
responUng to the fluctuations in audienc^ taste and because it relies 
very heavily on dramatic conventions, TV is an excellent medium for 
acting out the concerns of its audience. The private life /concerns of 
t^ public are translated into shared public images in the form of 
characters with who^|/^he viewer can identify, inlOTgSlires of program- ^ 
King from soap operas to presidential election coverage. \ln the inter- 
act|.on iTlth TV characters^ a viewer condenses private concerns and 
projects them onto the screen. Since non-fictional TV also relies on 
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draaatlo oonvtntlpna of presentation, even the struggle between candi- 
dates becones the struggle between groups, or the battle between Good 
and EtII. 

Regarding the o^us on television, Qerbner and Slgnorelll have 
stressed that television Is viewed non-seleotlvely^ an^ that aany, If 
liot the Majority, of the most ardent news viewers are also heavy viewers 
of television draaau They conclude that Helevlsloa Is^^^egul^ ritual 
of which news Is a alnor oart."'^^ Bennett contended that television 
programs "shape public perceptions of ongoing* reality through the 
draaatt^ enactment of vyths, not through the construction of detailed, 
rational models of objective reality."^*^ Most traditional media are 
time~rather than space—biassed (using Innis terminology^^> and are 
noD-iconio. This means that the audience is still able to projeot 
private concerns onto*my.thlc li^roes and villains, who therefore ^equine 
little up-^datlQg by the story-teller. Television, Ifowever, > is not only 
less tlme-blasiled but is also an extremely iconic medium. These 
qualities require that the visual impact of television heroes and 
villains be continually up-dated. Television, therefore, ^responds 
I'aster to changes in the culture and has a ney set of heroic figures 
ready for each new season. * ' ^ 

Certainly ideology in television Is not restricted to coverage of 



current affairs. The vast amount of fictional programming is also & 
harbioger of ideology via the exemplary **iodel| .largely beoaitfie of TV*s 
reliance on a series format based on a particular ^^formula". Bach 
episode of a program may be treated as ^ different version of a basic 
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■ythology vhloh la eatabllshed In the opening eplaodea. The only 
changes froa week to veel( In a police ahtHfy for exaaple, are in the 

4 

▼arJ,ou8 charactefa and altuatlona vhlch algnlfy the aaae nythlc 
dlaenalona In the ^obleaa presented for solution, Vhlle a viewer' can 
grasp the aeanlng of a single episode In Isolation, a broader 
understanding can be obtained by coaparlng different episodes, because 
persistent principles ^are ^ontlnually advocated throughout a series. 
Further Insight Into the aythlo core of s series can be obtained by^ 
ooaparlng it irltli other prograas .within the saae genre. Thus, within 
the police series genre, for Instance, lateral coaparlsons between' 
"Ironsides," "Eejak," "Starsky & Hutoh," "Coluabo," "Baretta," "CHlFs" 
and "The Hill Street Blues" reveal that eaob trlgg^s different nyths, 
although the genre Itself gives expression to the egalitarian Ideology 
of Aaerloa and "reifies 'the notlqn-of the autonomous Indlvldual,"^^ 



1. ConfllQt Praaantatlttn ^ M^latinn 

A th^rd aajor function of ay^^ Is the powef It gives for handling 
conflict, both within a culture Itself and between cultures* When 
alternative foras oi' organization present theaselves, ayth Is, as Aly 

ft ( 

realQded us, "a language of arguaent, not a chorus of haraony,"^^ Levl- 
Strauss hss opened up a new perspective on ayth by proposing >t^t the 
principal characters or laagery of a ayth always stand In an Initial 
relationship of opposition to one another and that this opposition Is 
resolved through the narrative of the ayth by a series of aedlatlng 
oharsoters. His aethod of structural analysis helps to lllualnate the 
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role of myth In TY prograaa and othar modarn cultural ay^nta. Claua, 
for Inatanca, azaalnad "Star. Irak* aa a prograa baaad on moral^roblama 
vhlch ara atatad In tha fora K>t conflict batvaan oppoaltaa (tba 
Entarprlaa crav, raaaonably davotad to ^rdar and daBocraoy, protecting 
the weak and Innocanty la pitted agalnat the Kllngon Empire vhlch, 
brutal and aelf-aervlngt ezplolta the veak and Innocent).^^ Captain 
Klrky the *atereotyplcal Ideal of America normalcy," la the chief 
mediator vhen oppoalng Idtiala of 4merloan society confront one another 
flctlooally. The clarity vlth vhlch the confllota of life are preaentad 

V 

and raaolvad In >!Star TraJ^k may help to explain the cult- like follovlng 
of Tlevera that It baa generated* ^ 

Conflict batvaen oppoaltaa la not joonf Inad to f lotion, however, aa 
a reexamination of neva coTerage of Iran lQdlcatea« The ethnocentric 
Tlev of the American neva media la fundamentaly duallatlc, reatlng on a 
aerlea of mythic polarltlaa vhlch oppoaa the pure "ve" to tha evil 
"they". Sald*a analyala la pertinent here. Whllii "ve" vere "normal", 
"they" dlaplayed a "neurotic" moral fervor and vrlthed In "aelf- 
provoked frenzy, longing for martyrdom." Iran vaa reduced to "the rage 
of thvarted rellgloua paaalon" and "lalam amok." Vhlle "ve" vere 
demooratlc and fair, "they" vere militant, dangeroua and antl-Amerlcan. 
Jeaentment, auaplclon and contempt vera charaotarlatlc of "lalam". The 
ratlonaS) order of ll<eJLn America vaa contraated vlth the dlaorder of 
Iran, and the Imagea vhlch conveyed thla dlaorder eaally reaonated 
vlthln American ^culture. Iran vaa, at one time, "auf faring from 
l^evolutlonary hangover," at another, "a creacent of crlala, a cyclone 
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hurtling aoroas a pralrla.* Televlalon, vlth^lta ability to Juxtapose 
polarli^adf Iconic Inagaa, could make powerful non-verbal a'catODentd too: 
an ABC three-alnute courae on lalaa, for If^tanoe, coaplete vlth Images 
of purdah, self-flagellation and mullahs, ended vlth "admirably 
vholesome* schoolchildren in Wisconsin organising a patriotic "Unity 
day*" 

^'^'^ress coverage of the denouement, the resolution of the hostage 
crisis, concluded the long mythic narrative 0f the conflict between 
opposites by concentrating almost exclusively on the mediators: the^ 
State Department officials waiting for the release before opening tlte 
bottles of champagne; the practical problems of tb^ chief U.S. 
negotiator Varren Christopher (whom more than one commentator called a 
"folk hero") suddenly finding himself at noon on Inauguration Day 
stripped of his diplomatic sUtus whUe still in Algiers, caught, aa it 
were, between the battle lines; the tired President, denied the relaxed 
enjoyment of his last night in the Vhite Houae because of the 
negotiations, then, more bitterly, denied the triumph of announcing the 
end of the saga because he too, Cinderella«like, was stripped of his 
heroic role when the clock struck twelve on Inauguration Day* This 
final, tragic twist in the saga (disappointment«in-the«hour-of- 
triumph), it was suggested, was the final taunt of the enemy, the last 
vicious twist of the' dying dragon* Tbeyfamlliar symbolic format into 
which this inter-cultural confliojr vas fitted, shaped by all the 
previous epios in the Vestern tracution, was given formal closure by the 
heightened mMla attention given to the duration of the aaga* This was 
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oountad, not In montlia (14«1/2) nor In weeks (63-1/2) but In daya (444)« 
This last ajpthlo choice proYloed a fitting recapitulation, not only In 
tacitly underlining the length of the hostage ordeal, but also In 
providing a number for the audience that Is oroefflonlc, symmetrical and 
quasl-vystlcal. 

H. Pattern Reoognltlon 

A fourth function of myth Is the reduction of the continuous' 
randomness of historical experience to an Intelligible pattern. Myth^ls 
therefore more uniform than the history on which It Is built, hence 
Maranda^s description of myth as ''the hallucinogenic chant In which 
mankind harmonises the vagaries of history— the chant hummed for 
generations In the minds of men and humming Itself In the human mlnd«"^^ 
As time passes. Important events which were once full of detail lose 
much of their prev/Lous content and retain only the skelbeton of their 
former meaning. In time, they may even become the vehicles of new 
significance. For Instance, the metal plaques on Parisian walls name 
the tlaes and places of death of the minority of French people who 
realated the Naxla. Seen In retroapect, however, after four decadia of 
accretion of aeanlng, the plaquea algnlfy not realatance but the 
BialatanQflt the atruggle not of the few but of the whole nation. Mytha, 
therefore, function as part of the relf Icatlon of a culture, that Is, , 
they are i>art of the cultural construction of the reality of that 
oultura. kB Dolgln and Ma«doff point out, the French Revolution la no 
lonfer merely history, but myth, the condensed symbol of the nation. 
Llktflrlse, Independence Day In the U.S. signals "no longer merely a 
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■etaphor for Aaerlcan Independencey but a far more encompassing concept 
of the Hatlon."^^ Few French aohoolchlldren know that the Baatllle waa 
abandoned when It waa atoraed. Similarly^ Afflerlcana are^ot Reminded 
that a large proportion, perhapa the majority, of the population In 1776 
were content to stay Brltlah.^^ Ruaalana are not faalllar with the 
bloodleaa entry into the Winter Palace In 1917, nor Xrlahmen reminded 
that paaaeraby Jeered at their patrlota at the Dublin Poat Office in 
1916. 

The concepts of culture, m^th, ritual arid ^ideology are entwined. ' 
Culture, aa defined by the anthropoiglat Cdnrad Kottak, "consists of 
traditions iiiat govern the thought and behavior of Indlvlduala expoaed 
to them«"^^ Myth and ritual govern both thought and behavior and are 
elementa of a culture. Kirk quotea Edmund Leach: "Myth . « . la the 
counterpart of ritual; myth Implies rltuali i^tual Impllea myth, they 
are one and the same."^ The link between myth and culture vaa likewise 
made by L^ohi "Ritual action and be(ilef are alike to be understood as 
forms of symbolic statement about the aoeial^order." Levl-*Strauss 
examined the nature of the relatlonahlp between myth and ritual by 
reducing both to their structural elements, thus emphaalslng their 
almllarltlea*^*^ Kluokhorn*8 djtflnltlon of ritual a<| "an obaeaalve 
repetitive activity" which la often a symbolic dramatization of the ' 
needs of the soeiety la useful for a aoholar who would uaeJbhe concepta 
of myth ind ritual to explain acme of the behavior in our maaa 
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oulture,^^ The obseaslve repetitive nature of televlslon-vatohlng 
aurely quallflea It to be oonaidered aa a rltuallatlo activity* 
Ellade^a view of ^aodern natfa rellgloua-aaglo|al- mythical Inpulae alad 
appllM to the tlae apent on televlaloDt and the progranat be they aoap 
operaa or newa, are clearly candldatea for aythlc analyala* Lawrence 



and .Tlhberg clalaed that they identified aythlc atralna in newa eventa 
hnd aav a "aythlc preference" In deteralnlng vhatia oonaldered newa. 
They ezaslned the recent hijaok .^eplaodea of MayagueXt Entebbe and 
Mogadlahu.^' (Jalng content analyala, Robert Rutherford Salth alao 
aearohad for a]^thlc ^eaenta in televlalon neva.^^ Ualng the 

..definition: "llytb la any narrative which ezplalna or rendei^ln flctlve 
or anthropomorphic terna perceptlona of phyaloal nature of aoclal 
llfe,"^^ Smith came to the conplualon that televlalon newa could be 

'Itnderatood aa a nanratlve that ezfflalned or rendered In flctlve terma 

perceptlona of ow aoclal environment. . Gerbner and^Connally aynthealzed 

almllkr Ideaa and concluded that "t^l^vlalon preaenta a total world of 

meaning vhoae relatlonahip to the atate la not unllkeythat of the ohuroh 
m an earllejp-tlme,«^2 , ^ ^ - ^ 

The role of nyth. In thla acheme la explicitly put forward: 

\ TT appeara to cultivate ia^Hmptiooa- that fit 
Ita aoclally ftanotlonal mytha-^vytha regarding age, 
aoclal atereotyplngy cultural background, who In 
aoolety la powerful and who acqulescea tp that 
power. Tbeae mytha form^a value ayatem that la 
preaented almost twenty four houra a day, every day 
^ In mlllioAa of homaa aoroaa the*oountry« Televlalon 
^may 'Indeed be the eatabllabed religion of the 
>^nduatrlal order .^3 




Hrbaps bMtuM of tto a^rituil tod lyatlOAl tloriinU iinrolTtd In 
roliflony t«10Tisiott*s rolo any b« v«U^4eaorioo4 by th« twm 
*hrtlicioa<' am by tht Ura utttnouabartd .by aysUoxjiat idaology. Th« 
■ytte tbat fora^^MbMi^s tad Coaaolli^s Taluo iystta aay b4 proolMly 
tetorlbtd jtm tontKbttUratM Um dMiauit i4io|loar» 

this is %hm position tikon by Ltaoo Boi^Mtti vbO/in his ossty 
ottUtlo4 ^'Nytlit Xitttil tod tolibiosl Cootrolfl* sttrtod froa t prooiso 
dof ioitios of toras sad ondod la ta oyortrohlat ilioory* Calturo for 
aMtti "ooMists of th« patt*PB«d rsUtloas aaeag basio ballafa, 
•9 aai babaviara , tkat tfrgaaiaa aoelal iataraatlana aad 
aatlaa.*^'' Caaaaa uadarataadiaga raavlt fraa auAtun^ prooaaaaa 
ao affaat acalal aoaditlaaa. la aXalaadi "fl^a^aalp aodala af 
sooioty sro oollod aythai sad tho sooisl rout^MS thro^^ vldoli tb«y sro 
sppliod sro oslXod ritualsa* Is 'ooasidorod tlutt tho Aaoripsa politiosl^' 
sooao bsd ao fojraol idoologiosi so "politioal ayths aad ritatls g uido 
tjk% proooosoa ia vhiob polioios aro asdo sad publio opiaioa is foraoda* 
^-4tbilo Boaaott olsiaod that ayths sro MXippod iato* tho 
Hubooasoious tbinkiag* of sohool ohildroa sad *tho body of ayUt is tho 
baaia of polltloal eoaaolouao^aa la Aaarloaa aoolatyi* hla llata of 
tbaaa aytha ia net aa aobaraat aa HarWt lahUlar'a liat.^ SohUlar 
daaarlba4 fiva aytha that atruatora aadla eeataatt tha Myth of 
■ Zatfindnallaa and Faraeaal Chalaai tha Myth of Nautrallty, tha Myth of 
Vaahaatiat laaaa laturai tha Nyih of tha Abi^aM of Soolai Coaflloti aad 
tha Myth of Madia Pluraliaa* Sohlllar ia ooaoaraad with tha parauaaivo 
iapaet of aadiai aad vhila ha uadoubtadXy uaaa tha word, "ayth" aa 
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pa«tliliig widely h«ld but f alMf" It also quallf lM>a» a mfth In tha 
Barthaaiaa aaoaa^ 

Hytb haraonlaaa tha T«Iiurlaa oi blatory Into a unlfora pattarn of 
■aaaiaga* Ona Ifttaraatlng faatura of thla prooaaa of oultural 
ralf ioatlon la that aytba o^aa to ba rat^rdiad vlthla tlta oultura aa 
^'natural* and ara takaa for frantad* Aa tha hlatorlaa that va aaka 
baooaa Batttralladd, thaf alao baooaa Invlalbla to ua aa Barthaa polntad 
out/ iB tha abaaaoa of a aultl-oulturkly ooaparatlYa fraaavorky va 
uaually oaaaot ooaoalva tha" raallty of tha llvaa of paopla vho do not 
ll?a aa va do« Va oaa aaa that othar aoolatlaa ara oulturally 
ooaatruotad but va faal that our vorld la not at all tha raau\t of a 
hlatorloal prooaaa. Aa laaooaat ajrth-ooaauaaray va raad our aytha aa 
faata laataad of aa oultttrally-ooaatruot^ Imagaa. Thla atbaooantrlaa 
aooordlBff to Oolgla, Ai» 'aiJcaa our oultura*a *ooaaon aaaaa* Into 
baala lava of huaaa aatura."'^ Vhaa tha povar of a ayih alaflrasy vhaa 
aoaaoaa la la a poaltloa to paroalva tha ayth^aa ayth rathar thaa aa 
"ooama aaaaa^y tha raault la altaoatloay or vhat Oaarta aora aoouratdly 
oalla *aaaaatla taaalMt* 

VhilOy t^narally apaaklngi If oaa haa to llva la a oultur it la 
apt profltabla nair avaa ooafcrtabla to ahall^^4ta dotlaaat aytha, alaor 
ajrtba oaa ba daaollahad vlth ohara aad graoa for tha dalaotatloa of tha 
audiaaoa* Suoh aa oooaaloa aroaa vhaa ao lai^a^ aatabllahaaat orgaa 
thaa tm^un^ aai^lat laoludady la Ita book olub of farlngy aa axpoaa of 
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CI«orf« Vaahlngtotf 8 ezpenae aooounts. Dan NIbbo and Jaaas Comba want to 
oonaidarabla palna to traoa tha origin of anothar ayth of Vaahlngtotfa 
^ honaaty— tte oharry traa ayth^^ It aaaaa that tha aythology Inouloatad 
In gradaachooX auat^a laaparad in collaga in kn attaapt to inoculata 
agalnat allanatlon. if Viatnaa and Vatargata ara any iBALcation, tha 
ohallfOtlBg of aajor polltloal aytha ara acopapaniad by national trauaa. 
Tha axtingttlahlng of tha aajo'r ay tha of Naslaa rfquirad a flary 

Tha natlonwld^aaaantlo tanalon cauaad by a ayth oan ba raadlly 
atttdlad by a caaa'analyala of tha John Vayna laaga projaotlon. Vayna 
waa a haro in World Var II aoYlaa auoh aa vivi-nm j^g^j^, Thav wara 
totndlMt. and jHoda. at iMt. and, acoordlng to MoConnaU, a "truly 
■ythlo* flgura, a "king aa aaan ft'9a tha tantaga point of roaanba" in 
hla Bora raoant waatamat lul Jlxtc* Itit Man jQig Libi»ty vmt»Mm\ 
lift iTMXA, IhM. aaarahara. Trua flrit. and Cowboira. Pg Hla 

. idantifioatlon with tha Hollywood hawka on Tiatnaa waa apitoaizad by JQia. 
flZiia Attafctf « box off ioa aanaation in 1968. 

According to NcConnall, "John Vayna," during tha yaara of Aaarica'a 
imrolTaaant in tha Viatnaa war waa for a ganaration, "not only a propar 
naaa but a ooaaon noun, an adjaotiTa; a projaotila word fraught with 
politloal iaplioaUoaa." In the Uaa of national lack of oonfidanoa in 
^ ita> praaldanta and thair polloiaar "Vaynaia alaa of authoritarian and 
vithdrawQ patriarchy waa bound to bacoaa, aran if ha had not InTolvad 
hlaaalf la tha dabata orar tha war, a aataphor for what waa wrong with 
ua ratbar than what waa bast about ua." 
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As ths furor orw yi*tnaa died dcvn, th% oonfllots receded, and 
tfeyne«s laat^ prevailed* Rla Influenoe In his later years was 
oelebrated. Vajotf^s disousslpns with truJUlo the Panaaanlan dictator «^ 
were credited with defusing soae of the rightist ai^er at the return of 
tbm PanaM Canal to Pacaaa. Be received a special aedal froa Congress 
and full-»page adTertlseaents of his eulogy appeared In aajor aagazlnes 
and newspapers at his death, 

McConnel has an explanatloajvb| the aoaents of conflict are 
transitory and how the outooaes are Inevitable: 



The huttan alnd naturally orders Its exper« \_ 
lence, naturally Imposes a f ora and a sense on the 
world ai^ottitd It: language and storytelling are 
specles*speclf 10 instlnots wl^ us. And so It^ Is 
with oultures: they oannot dione but reoapltulate 
^ the arohetypes, for the jur(dietypes are the very way 
In which oultures exist.'® 



Ideologies, of course, are not wholly static and change 
laperoeptlbly In order to meet new olrcunstanoes'whloh they are not able 
to lnterpl*et. Thus, between 1965- and 1975, ths American Ideology of war 
(based on myths of adTsnture, of manhood Initiation, of technology 
mtmm mtur*— wliat Blfbt b« oallad th* "rcorultlog po«t«r" ayth) had to 
b« radically obaagad In ord«i* to at>aorb tha lafaat In Tlatnaa, bitl^aaj 
now ba rarartlng to tha pra-1965 atat«. Batwaan 1975 and tha 
Idaology gOTaralOf Aaarloan paroaptlona of Ita ralatlonah^p with tha 
Third VM'ld ohaagad radloally.Cvhaa ooaparad, for Inatanoa, to what It 
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vrs m th% Prtsldenoy of John F. Konnady) to aoooaiodate* acoaoslo 
fmiatrationa vith OPEC, rhatorloal fruatratlon vltli tha naw l^adarahlp 
li; tha and, of oour^a, M%rw% huallrlation in Tahran. Mora rapid 
Idaologiioal ahlfta ara alao j^aalbla, if fxtamal olrcunatanoaa varrant 
thaa. La¥la Claphaay for laataaoa, ooaaantad on hov tha publlo 
oalabratioQ orar tha raturn of tha hoatagaa from Iran (and tha nav tona 
of balllgaranoa. In foralgn policy that It proaottid). funotlonad to 
oonoaal vhat vaa. In tha ayaa of noat^of tha raat of tha world, a 
raaoundlQg dafaat ^or Aaarloan praatlsa#^^ 

Ona vay for tha orltlo to dlaooYar how talavlalon achlaraa an 
Idaologloal algnlf loanoa la, by oaraf ul oontant ani^yala, to lay* bara 

tha aytha undarlylng jpartloular klnda of prograaalng. Thuat for 

r 

Inataiaoay tha popularity of a program Ilka ^Dallas* aay ba axpfalnad by 
Iti articulation of dominant Aaarlean aytha aat In oottpatitlon with aaoh 
othar. Thla particular configuration of aythat ilka a graaaar, acta 
azpraaalTaly for prograuara and raoaptlvaly for Tlawara In thalr taak 
oT Intarjaratlng tha optlona of raaponsf to avanta which ara avallabla to 
cbaractara within tha fictional world of ^allaa". Talavlalon, Ilka 
bardic poata In noi^lnduatrlal culturaay randara tha paroaptlona of tha 
day Into oonaoloualy-atructurad atorlaa which ara baaad on a aat 
aytha to whloh Tlawara hara aaay aooaaa. Intultlona about such gn 
analyaia can ba aoat profitably taatad agalrat tha raaotlona of Toralgn 
audlanoaa whoaa raaponaaa ara Influanoad althar by a dlffarant aat of 
aytha or by paroaptlona of what Aaarloan aytha alght ba* 

An aqually laportant critical taak la to turn attantlon to tha 
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prtdOBlnant aode of j>r«8«nt«tlon of ttlevlslon programalng, vher* 
14«ology also lurks. Ths usual *od<i Is based on the oaturallstlo 
flotlon derloes of the realist tradition of story^telllntf, which In turn 
Is baaed on a set of par rati V^^onTentlons derived froa the literate 
bourgeois oulture that produced the norel. Beallsa Is so entrenched In 

> 

Vestern culture that ve^ generally fall to see It as an ^aptif Idal 
dbnsi^uctf a a^de In which this culture |»r*efers the ritual condensation 
of Its ayths to be cast« Vhorf iy>lnts out that jthel anguage ve use to 
boM to grips with the world Is culturally constructed (there Is nothing 
"natural* about It) and yet It Is self-effacing (It produces ^'real- 

seeBingness")J^ Likewise the thoroughly faalllar conventions of flla 

If 

and telerlslon reallsa hide the fact that the very oode of narration, as 
well as the story contentt Is structured, that la, that the way a story 
Is narrated Is as fictional as the story Uself J3 Raallsa presents 
Itself not as one way of seeing but as Dui way. 

Only In the work of aeVareellst artists (who are very rare on 
telerlslon) is our relatidnship with realiss defaslllarised. In the 
work of a Oodard in fils, a Joyce in prose or a Brecht in theatre we 
becose aware of the conTentions of the genre and the radical 
Inadequaoies of a realiss which had deviously obliged us to accept its 
▼ersiott of reslityi irtiether we liked it or not. Where the ideology of 
aetarealiss is overt (it criticises the monopoly of realiss as the way 
of seeing and its prodi^otion of a consuserist, non-aritical attitude) 
ths Ideology of realiss is hidden. Once television's artificial 
reality has been established as fasilxar end "real", it becomes a 
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T<ihlol« for tte ooMunioatlon of the cultural Idoologlos of tho doalnant 
foroM that hava graateat aooaaa to talavlalon* and tha ?lavar loaaa tha 
povar to aalnt^n a critical dlatanoa* Talarlaloa raallaa, )^ytw%f ^ 
acta aa a allant vaapon la tha axtakaion of oac^aln Idaologi^aa (thoaa 
salntalalog tha aoclo^oonoalc ayataa vlthln vhloh talavlalon oparataa) 
0T«r all othar aactlooa of aoolaty. 



4 

To what aztant la It poaalbla to Inf luanoa Idadogy In a dallbarata 
way? In tha paat, lltarary aoTOMnta hava baan potant craatora of nav 
i^tha, and though tha nuabar of dlrapt partlolpanta In tha aytbology haa 
baan aadll, cartaln aytha hava baan atrong anough to parpatuata 
thaaaalTaa through at laaat a cantury. Tha Soakntlc Movaaant la a 
aucoaaaful caaa In polnt."^^ In thla oantury tha Surraallst MoTaaant 
oonaaloualy oraatad tha aiyth of lora aa an anti«>aoolalt dlaruptlva forca 
that aalata bayoad tha fraaa of family, work and country* It alao 
ylaldad tha ayth of tha vrltar or artlat aa a aubraralYa forca, alQgla«» 
handadly attacking aoclaty, vbanoa afforta to rahabllita|||i tha M^ula 
da Sada, for Inatanoa, aa a ^grandloaa, Luclfarlan craatura**^^ With 
graatar popular intaraat, aolanca fiction vrltara hava aought to axpraaa 
currant taaaiona In aythlc waya, on tha praalaa that craatlva 
laaginatlon la fraquantly abla to glva a aora coaprahanalva Tlav of a 
dabata than rational arguaant can.''^^ D^aplta tha ^lanca Fiction dlctua 
that atorlaa ought |o ba poatulal^ on aclantiflc conoapta axtrapolatad 
froa axlatlng data, aany atorlaa anthualaatlcally adapt currant' 
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.Uonnology for their aytkloml piir posts. Muoloar povor, for Inatanos, 

has baooaa *a aataphor for tha naarly aagloal fashion In vh.^oh harolo 

solantlata owdd OYarooaa tha Inoonrantant' lava of natura and gat apaoa- 

borna oovbofs out to tha andlasa frontlara of Intargalaotlo apaoa.^^*^ 

Vlth tha lcoraasli« pularlty of tha ganra through Ita adoption by flla 

and talarialon, 9 undoubtedly qualifies aa a aoat lntereatli« example 

of deliberate Intervention In the uaually hidden cultural aaohanl^as 
fl 

vhloh ganerate aytha. It la beyond the aoope of the preaent atudy, 
howerar/to speoulate on tha aythlo genealogy of Ronantlolsa, Surraallaa 
or Solanoa Flotlont partloularly on the extent to whloh Uieaa noveaants 
truly rapreaant nav aythlo. departures froa what haa axlatad before* 

^ Juat aa new ayUia ar^ born, ivlth or without oonaoloua huaan colla- 
boration, ao old aytha/dla« Onoe the full'lapllcatlona of a ayth are 
understood, It will l/e dlaoardad aa either "propaganda" or "olloha^ 
Tha acraen aadlat dasplte their aarglnal Intareat In aatlra, are prlaa 
Borers In thia dlraotton. "All In the Paallyt" for axaapla, contributed 
to tha dWaa, aaong at leaat aoae aactiona of Asarlcan culture, of tha 
rugged Indl^Xduallaa of the VASP aa a national nora and Ideal ,7^ "Mary 
Bartaan, Hary Bartaan", "Soap" and "Parnwood Tonight" lllcawlae under-* 
alaed -aangr of the ayths that other prograaa had propagate^-. Soaetlaea 
andlanoea e?an take Into their own haada tha urge to« daaythologiaaf as 
la tha case of "Beefer Madneaa^, a 1950a f 11a condaanlng the evils of 
aarljuana which haa becoae aoaething of a cult fila aaong young 
audianoea today who enjoy ridiculing ita ideology. 

In analysing the iaplicationa of ayth, la the acholar also a 
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apoller, dlsoardlng ayth as propaganda or olloha by raaiovlng Ita ''real- 
8MalngMS3^^e0troylng tha aytb by explloatlng it? In soma vaya tha 
v^arga flta and, aa Roland Barthaa auggaata thara ara alao paraonal 
oonaaquano^ that tha sythologist jahouid oonaldar: wreaking havoo In 
tha language of tha ooavunlty outa ona off fr<NB tha Byth-oofiaumara and 
aakaa tha undertaking appear aa an aot of daatruotlon* But It la 
doubtful If the apoller role of the aoholar la at all oomparabla In Ita 
effeota to the broader cultural ■echanlaaa (Inoludlng aedla thaaaelYia) 
vhloh perlodloally and apontaneoualy azolae oertaln aythVfroB the 
culture* 

The broader reaponalbUlty of the aoholar la founded on the belief 
that analyala of the sythloal dlMoalon of teleaedlated aeaaagea allowa 
ua aore fully to appreciate hov ve are ah aped Into vhat oMt culture 
conaldera to be aoral oreaturea by both the Yora and content of 
telerlaloa prograaalng* In oontraat to print, which aegaenta experience 
and aegriigatea readera Into private contact with booka, teleTlaion 
coaaanda a coaaunlty of vlewera, who although apatlally aeparated, are 
m aultl-aenaory, alaultanaoua conUct with the aaaa atiaulua aaterlala« 
Talevlalon haa aaauaed the aythlcal role of the atory-teller and la 
earring out for Itaelf aoaethlng of a monopoly In the creation and 
propagation of ayth» The function of the ayth^loglat la to point out 
how we are generally unaware of the ideological foraa of televlalon 
within which we think and act, btcauae theae foraa are taken to be 
"natural*. Such reflection abcfuld oonrlnca ua that rather than great 
diaparitlea between culturea, there are in fact ooaaon waya of reaotlng 
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to th% syabolio sjrsteaa aaoh culture gaaarates. The gaina to ta nada 
both in' claarar undarataadiog of bov intra-oultural coaaunloa^ion worka 
aifl^in aaalioratlon of rigid athnocantriaa ara graat« Scholarly 
attantlon>to ayth auggaata that *va can no loncer blithaly aaauna that 
thay hava ayth, vhlla va hava hiatory, that thay hava auparatition vhila 
va biiva rallglon, that th«y -hava aagic w hlla va hava acianoa*.^^ 
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